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THE BEAR PURSUES THE BASHKIR AND HIS FLYING STEED, 


RUSS PICTURES. 
IV.—A BEAR HUNT. 


Ix the course of my explorations among the Ural 
Mountains, I arrived with a friend one evening at a 
Morduin village. 

It had been a cold autumn day. The brownish- 
purple leaves of the ash trembled incessantly, and the 
pale foliage of the birch was urged to and fro by the 
wind. The road from the mountain-side led down direct 
into the village, that lay in the valley below, surrounded 
hy grain-stacks. A little stream murmured through 
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| fat meadows and fruitful land in the low ground sur- 


rounding the settlement, while far away, upon the hither 
side, glittered lofty mountain peaks, already covered with 
snow. 

The Morduins are a tribe of Finnish descent, possess- 
ing much resemblance to the Esthonians. Not only 
are the dialects of both nearly akin, so that whoever 
understands Esthonian can at any rate manage to make 
himself intelligible to the Morduins, but there is much 
affinity in the character of their features. Thus one 
often encounters here the same fair-skinned, rotnd, 
full-moon faces that are met in the Esthonian coast 
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districts and upon the island of Oesel. The Morduins 
are in general a strong, industrious, and peaceful race, 
living chiefly by agriculture, and, compared with their 
Asiatic neighbours of Turkish origin, almost invariably 
opulent. 

The elders of the village gave us a most friendly 
reception, appointed us a comfortable lodging, and we 
were upon the point of sitting down to enjoy refreshment 
and rest when the distant tinkle of bells announced o 
traveller. We hastened to the window, and saw one of 
the light three-horsed vehicles peculiar to the country 
draw up. The horses were covered with foam. A 
strongly-built man, wrapped in a pelisse, descended 
from the tarantasse, accompanied by a Bashkir Cossack. 
My friend was surprised at the sight of the new-comer, 
in whom he recognised an old acquaintance. 

The traveller was Ludovic Murkoff, a highly accom- 
plished gentleman, officially connected with the Bashkir 
Government, and known throughout the entire range of 
the Ural as a daring and successful bear-hunter. He 
resided in a village upon the Asiatic side of the moun- 
tains, whence, accompanied by a few hardy Bashkirs, 
he undertook expeditions in autumn and winter into the 
wildest and most inaccessible parts of the range. He 
had often, said my friend, been in danger of his life, 
and badly hurt, by his ferocious antagonists; but his 
hardships had only increased his love for the chase; so 
that the slightest allusion to the subject set him on fire. 

We invited the hunter to share our meal and lodging 
—a proposal which was willingly accepted. He was a 
man between thirty-fiveand forty, of an expressive counte- 
nance, marked by a large scar, showing white upon his 
bronzed features, right across his face, from the top of 
the forehead to the centre of the cheek. Murkoff was 
not tall, but broad of frame, and powerfully built, with 
black, glittering eyes, and quick, restless movements, 
full of life and energy. 

We soon struck up an acquaintance, and, to pass the 
evening more pleasantly, asked our new friend for some 
of his hunting adventures. Without waiting to be 
pressed, he gave us the following detailed account of 
one of his exploits :— 

“ Lute in the autumn three years ago, when snow had 
already begun to clothe the peaks of the Ural, one of 
my Bashkirs came to me with news. He had been 
setting traps for martens in the mountains, and had 
discovered the lair of a bear. Not having dared to in- 
stitute a close examination, he was unable to say whether 
the place was untenanted or already occupied for the 
winter. I immediately sent for a Bashkir, Muchamet 
Timurbaef, an enterprising and enthusiastic hunter, my 
companion upon most of my expeditions; and, learning 
that two Russian Cossacks with pea-guns® had been 
seen the previous day shooting the grey squirrel in the 
mountains, and that they would pass the night in an ad- 
jacent Tshuwash village, | despatched an express, inviting 
them to participate in the hunt. 

“ Karly next’ morning my fellows were in attendance, 
including Muchamet, with five Bashkirs, all well mounted 
upon light horses, aiid armed wich the cross-spear. This 
Weapon, as you are perhaps aware, consists of*a sharp, 
brodd-bladed pike, the shaft of which is crossed some 
little distance down by a stout bar. As soon as the 
bear is hit, and rises upon his hind-legs to hug the 
hunter, the spear is struck into his massive chest. ‘The 
cross-bur prevents the animal from falling forward aud 
attacking his assailant. 

“The Bashkirs rode in front to show the way, followed 





* Light, small-barrelled guns, discharging a bullet the size of a pea, 


by my light hunting tarantasse, containing myself and 
the two Cossacks with their pea-guns. I was armed 
with a trusty double-barrel and a cross-spear, which had 
often done me good service. We set off at full gallop 
towards the mountains. 

“The road as first was tolerably broad and travers- 
able, but we soon turned off into a forest path, of which 
all trace soon disappeared, and we went straight ahead, 
up hill and down dale, through ravines and along the 
edges of steep precipices thickly clothed with firs and 
brushwood. By degrees the wood grew denser, and 
giant stems, decayed, lay in all directions around us. We 
had difficulty in getting our light tarantasse forwards; 
and this was the more arduous because our way led 


proof of the height we had attained. The forest at last 
got thinner; and we presently found ourselves upon the 
bare slope of a plateau, sinking down at the side toa 
deep valley, but bounded opposite by gently rising hills. 
Down in the valley, according to our guide, Bruin had 
taken up his abode. 

“ A splendid prospect was visible from this height, a 
wild and awful natural picture. Huge masses of rock 
and boulder lay before us upon the brink of the slope, 
while below stretched the deep, wild valley, whose wind- 
ings were lost in far-away ravines. Down to the right 
lay a primeval forest of gloomy pines and firs, dotted 
here and there by isolated groups of aged birches, with 
their light-coloured leaves and silvery bark ; high over- 
head, and beyond the forest, rose the lofty peaks and 
pinnacles of the Ural, partly veiled by fleecy clouds. 
To the left, upon the Asiatic side, the eye rested upon 
bare hills spotted with infrequent trees, or cut by narrow 
valleys watered by tiny streams, then upon undulations 
of descending ground, and finally passed beyond this 
region to the distant, treeless steppe, shining blue far 
away upon the horizon. 

“It was all very well to be absorbed in the view, but 
@ more practical question soon forced itself upon our 
minds: How was the tarantasse to be got down the 
declivity ? I was afraid we should experience a serious 
check at this point; but my Bashkirs were equal to the 
difficulty, ‘The wheels of the tarantasse were bound 
round with willow twigs, one horse was placed in the 
shafts, and four men hung on to the vehicle behind. 
By this means we zig-zagged to the bottom safely. 

“ We leit the tarantasse at the base of the declivity, and 
worked our way forwards on foot through tall dried 
grass and boulders, the Bashkirs still retaining their 
saddles, in which they are far more at home than on 
the ground. By degrees the valley got wider and 
easier to traverse; then, after a verst or so, displayed a 
ravine leading off to the left. Our guide pointed here 
to a clump of leafless brushwood, and whispered that 
was the place we sought. 

“Cautiously approaching the spot, we discovered 4 
great heap of leaves and twigs, stray timber, and half: 
decayed trunks of trees, presenting the appearance of a 
massive wood-stack. The back of the stack was planted 
against a straight wall of rock, but neither in front nor 
from the top was any opening to be seen. At last, upon 
the farther side, we found the entrance—a dark, square 
hole, large enough to admit a man, leading apparently 
into the centre of the stack—and saw at once, from the 
state of the trampled grass and other signs intelligible 
to the experienced hunter, that the bear could only 
recently have gone into winter quarters, 

“ Losing no further time, my Cossacks and I selected 
suitable posts in the vicinity. It was agreed that im- 
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word to fire. - Should he not fall from our three guns, I 
was to give him my other barrel and go in at him with 
the cross-spear. While I engaged his attention, the 
Cossacks were to load again rapidly, and, getting as near 
as they could, send. the contents of their small barrels 
through his head. This was our plan of attack; but, 
like the tactics of many great commanders, it underwent 
considerable change when the engagement began, 

“Muchamet and his men commenced operations. 
Now in the saddle, now on foot, hut cautiously holding 
their horses’ bridles, they swarmed around the stack 
with shouts and cries, to bring friend Brnin to the front. 
But not a muscle would he stir. The Bashkirs grew 
bolder, and began to shake the stack and pelt it with sticks 
and bits of rock. Still the inhabitant made no sign; 
in fact, we began to doubt whether the lair was tenanted 
at all. To clear up the point, I asked Muchamet 
whether he would venture to creep intothe den. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, he tied his horse to a tree, 
deposited his cross-spear on the ground close by the 
entrance, to have it ready if required, doffed his upper 
garments, and, signing to us to be quiet, disappeared, 
crawling upon hands and knees into the aperture. 

* All were silent: not one of us moved further than 
to get his arms in readiness for instant use. Presently 
we fancied we heard an angry growl, and saw Mu- 
chamet’s heels rapidly emerge, followed by the remainder 
of his anatomy, with remarkable alacrity. 

“+The bear is inside!’ he exclaimed, and betook him- 
self to his weapon. 

“ Guns and spears were immediately directed towards 
the stack, but our shaggy friend still pertinaciously 
declined to give battle. We waited a few minutes, then, 
retreating, learned from Muchamet that he had crawled 
straight on in darkness some ten or a dozen feet until 
the passage was interrupted by a jutting point of rock. 
A glimmer of light shone down from the top of the 
stack, and enabled him, cautiously peeping round the 
rock, to perceive the inhabitant of thelair. Scenting an 
intruder, he had raised his head to listen and emitted a 
growl, whereupon Muchzmet considered it advisable to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

* Now, as it is very rarely that a bear refuses to quit 
his lair after so much annoyance, I felt convinced we 
had to do with a crafty old fellow who knew too well 
what was in store for him outside to consider the pros- 
pect pleasant. I have frecuently found bears who have 
been hit in former hunts extremely cautious. I thought 
it very probable I should find our bashful friend an old 
acquaintance, and gave orders to set fire to the stack, to 
try if we could not make his retreat too warm to be 
agreeable. The Bashkirs objecting to this that it would 
damage the bear’s fur, we resolved instead to kindle a 
brushwood fire before the opening of the lair, in the 
hope of smoking him out. 

“This expedient proved useless. The wind blew 
from the side, and little or no smoke entered the aper- 
ture. The Bashkirs renewed their shouts and yells; one 
was even daring enough to clamber on to the top of the 
stack; but all endeavours to induce the bear to come 
out were fruitless. 

“At last I lost patience, and, stepping up to the 
opening, fired one barrel into the stack. This crowning 
insult roused Bruin’s ire. Savagely growling, he made 
his appearance at the entrance; but the fire frightened 
him back. He retreated so rapidly that I had not time 
to take aim. The sight of the enemy, however, exercised 
a wonderful effect upon my followers. The Cossacks 
settled the pea-guns upon their iron forks. 
grasped his spear and posted himself behind an adjacent 
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tree. Thinking I should not have time to reload, I 
prepared to give our friend my second barrel as soon 
as he should reappear, 

“The aspect of the fire had caused the bear to seleet 
another way of escape. While watching for him at the 
opening, we suddenly saw the stack begin to heave and 
tremble. Heavy logs of timber were tossed aside and 
flung over as if they had been touchwood; the pile 
erackled and burst; the bear worked himself free, and 
mounted to the top. Here for a minute or two he rested, 
surveying the number of his foes. 

*'There was no time to be lost. I gave the word, and 
three barrels poured forth their contents. Whether the 
bear fell or slid from the stack I could not see, on account 
of the smoke; but down he came, and was in the midst 
of us. I drepped my gun, seized the cross-spear, and 
charged. Before I could reach the enemy he had rushed 
off like a whirlwind, in hot pursuit of one of the Bash- 
kirs. ‘The man had only just time to fling himself upon 
his frightened horse and break at a gallop up the valley. 
General confusion followed. The horses were panic- 
stricken. Muchamet’s steed, indeed, broke its halter, 
and coursed off to the place where we had left the 
tarantasse. 

“ Meantime the bear still followed the Bashkir and 
his flying steed; but it was evident now that he was 
badly hurt, and lamed in the left forefoot. He halted 
frequently and licked his shoulder, drawing up the leg 
convulsively, thus giving the Bashkir time to vanish in 
the underwood. As soon as he had lost sight of the 
fugitive, the bear turned off to the left, and trotted 
gently up the hill. 

** Muchamet had brought up the tarantasse by this 
time, and we galloped in all haste up the hill. Arrived 
at the spot where the bear had halted, we found con- 
siderable marks of blood in the dry grass, and hurried 
on to the wood in which he had disappeared. After 
following up the trail for a short distance, I found it 
impossible to get along with the tarantasse any farthe, 
and, as dusk was beginning to set in, resolved to post- 
pone the completion of the hunt to the following day. 
Muchamet and a couple of his men remained behind, 
with orders to follow the track, but not to arouse the 
bear, and to report progress in the course of the 
evening. 

Just as I was retiring for the night Muchamet made 
his appearance. He had tracked the bear for a con- 
siderable distance, beyond the wood, into a rocky pass, 
surrounded by steep gypsum hills, full of hollows, clefts, 
and caverns. Here all trace had disappeared. It was 
most probable the fugitive had sought refuge in a 
mountain cave. Muchamet had not ventured to examine 
whether this was the case; old people having stated, as 
an undoubted fact, that Shaitan (the evil spirit) had 
taken up his abode in these hills. One large cavern 
leading deep into the mountain stood in particular dis- 
repute; a daring Bashkir having ventured into it many 
years ago, and never having been heard of more. 

“ Next day Muchamet and I, with half a dozen Bash- 
kirs, set out to renew the hunt. The Cossacks, it 
appears, had had enough of it the previous day, and had 
already returned to their village, The tarantasse had 
been so much in the way that I left it behind now, and 
rode a horse. After long search we discovered the pass, 
situated in a thoroughly wild and romantic region. On 
one side it was closed in by steep chalk rocks; on the 
other by a series of cleft gypsum hills, partly super- 
piled like ruined fortress walls, partly protruding from 
the mountain side, displaying rifts, fissures, and caverns 
on every side. Around the pass, and high above the 
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masses of rock, towered spinous trees in wild confusion ; 
while a few aged thorns flourished among the clefts, 
whence their crests, bowed by wind and age, spread 
themselves picturesquely over the ruins, 

“My Bashkirs had brought some fagots of resinous 
wood, and I had lucifers in my hunting-pouch. We 
collected some twigs and kindled a large fire, partly for 
warmth, partly to deter the bear from approaching the 
horses. ‘The men then dispersed to seek the enemy in 
some of the clefts of rock ; for there was not the slightest 
chance of lighting upon his trail among the heaps of 
boulders, chalk, and gypsum which strewed the ground. 
Muchamet and I in the meantime commenced examining 
a cavern in the rock which gaped before us like a vast 
arch. We looked cautiously into every nook and cranny, 
but could not find the slightest trace of the runaway. 

“‘ Leaving the cavern, we returned to the fire to await 
the result of the Bashkirs’ search. One by one the men 
straggled in, all with the same story—no hear. The 
only supposition that remained was that the animal had 
taken refuge in the Shaitan’s Cave, at the extreme end 
of the pass, into which no Bashkir could be induced to 
venture. 

“ We left our horses by the fire, under the care of one 
of the party, for the ground was too broken to keep the 
saddle, and set out on foot for the Shaitan’s Cave. I 
found it a narrow opening in the rock some six feet 
high, leading obliquely inwards, and vanishing in a 
long, dark passage. I fired a barrel into the cavern, 
with no result but that of producing a series of echoes 
which I thought would never cease. The Bashkirs 
held aloof in timid alarm, and could not be prevailed 
upon to approach the spot. Muchamet was as nervous 
as the rest. He declared that, though, as I well knew, 
he was not afraid of the bear, yet no consideration should 
induce him to enter the cave. He advised me to abstain 
also. ‘There were plenty of bears in the Ural; and, as 
the Shaitan must already have taken possession of the 
one we sought, the quest was as dangerous as useless. 

“ Now, although it may readily be supposed that the 
dreaded Shaitan possessed no terrors for me, yet I 
could not well dispense with assistance. One hand 
would be occupied by my gun, in the other I must take 
my spear; but I wanted an aide to carry the pine-wood 
torch. Entreaties and commands alike were fruitless : 
the superstitious terror of the Bashkirs was invincible. 
So, tucking my spear beneath my arm, with the gun in 
my right hand, and a torch in the left, I entered the 
cave alone. © 

“As soon as I had advanced about twenty paces I 
found the narrow gallery open out and turn beneath the 
hills. The white walls glittered weirdly in the torch- 
light; water hung upon the spars and interstices of the 
roof, and fell with a ghost-like drip, drip, drip, into little 
pools collected on the floor. Gazing warily round, I 
might have penetrated some fifty paces farther into the 
cave when, scarcely two yards in advance of me, I saw 
the bear. At first he was crouching in a corner; . but, 
dazzled by the ‘flickering of the torch and what must 
have been my unexpected appearance, he now rose upon 
his hind-legs and glared upon me with red, blinking 
eyes. Encumbered as I was, it was a difficult task to 
level my gun. In the hurry the torch slipped from my 
hand, fell upon the damp ground, and sputtered out, 
leaving me in total darkness. By good fortune, the bear 
was probably so much startled by the sudden transition 
that he never stirred. Eager as I should have been 
under other circumstances to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, the notion of a fight in this condition 
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“The bear and I maintained our mutual positions for 
several minutes; the only sounds audible being the drip, 
drip of the water, and the low growling of the foe. I 
kept my piece levelled, fully determined not to fire until 
the muzzle should touch his chest; but, as he did not 
move, I hit upon another plan of attack. Quietly draw- 
ing a box of lucifers from my pouch, I took a handful 
together, kindled them by a rapid stroke on the wall, 
and found my shaggy friend still sitting on end and 
blinking at the light. Throwing the gun across my 
left arm, and taking rapid aim, I gave him both barrels 
at once. The whole thing hardly occupied two seconds. 
Before the roar of the double report had died away, the 
growls of the bear told me that he was hit. I had only 
just time to squeeze myself as flat as possible against 
the wall, when his rough fur brushed past me. 

“TI waited a minute; then, finding all still, kindled 
fresh light and examined the place. The stains in the 
corner and along the passage showed that the bear was 
badly hurt; and, slipping my gun over my shoulder, I 
made the best of my way, with the help of my lucifers, 
to the light of day. To my extreme surprise, I found 
Muchamet and his men drawn up in battle array, with 
spears advanced before the cave. They assured me that 
they had heard my shot, but had seen nothing of the 
enemy. It was evident that he had crept into some 
side-passage, or that the cavern had another issue. 
There was nothing for it but to return into the cave, 
after reloading, and, furnished with a fresh torch, to 
explore its inmost recesses. Hardly ten paces from the 
entrance, behind a jutting clump of rock, I found traces 
of blood, and a couple of yards farther my old enemy, 
prostrate, with his back towards the light. I pushed 
him sharply with my barrel, then shook his fur lustily, 
but in vain—the bear was dead. 

“ Great was the exultation of the Bashkirs when they 
heard the adversary was slain, and all dread of the 
Shaitan’s Cave was dispelled in a moment. A fire was 
quickly lighted in the interior of the den, and the carcass 
dragged forth by our united strength. As soon as all had 
looked their fill upon the monster, his fur was stripped 
while the body was warm. I took the opportunity 
of examining his hits, and found that my bullet of the 
previous day had shattered the left shoulder-blade. One 
of the Cossack balls was embedded in a rib; the other 
was not to be seen. The two last bullets I had sent 
him had penetrated the chest, inflicting mortal in- 
juries.” 

Such was the story told by Ludovic Murkoff, which I 
give as a characteristic picture of a hunter’s life among 
the Ural Mountains. 





HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS, 


XIV.—-HOUSE PROPERTY IN LONDON. 


Surrosinc a man to live, as the vast majority of Lor 
doners do, in a house which belongs to somebody else, 
what are his responsibilities in case a fire breaks out in 
the house or part of a house which he occupies ? 

This undoubtedly is a question of no little importance, 
and it is satisfactory to know that it is capable of a very 
simple answer. 

So long ago as in the year 1707 an Act was passed 
which mercifully declared that no action, suit, or process 
whatever is to be had or prosecuted against any persol 
in whose house or chamber any fire shall accidentally 
begin ; and no recompense is to be made by any such 
person for damage by accidental fire. ‘This provision 
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HOUSE PROPERTY IN LONDON. 


. 


There is, however, one important qualification; and 
that is, that the statute is not to defeat or make void 
any contract or agreement made between landlord and 
tenant. 

So that, if you have any agreement, either as tenant 
or as landlord, and that agreement says anything about 
repairing or restoring the premises, or yieldiag them up 
in good repair, the above enactment is excluded from 
having any bearing on the case. 

It is very common for agreements to contain cove- 
nants by the tenant to repair, to deliver up at the end 
of the term in as good a condition as when he entered, 
and so forth. It follows, therefore, that those covenants 
must always be qualified by an express exception of 
casualties by fire; for, if the tenant covenants to repair 
generally, and the premises are burnt down, he will have 
to rebuild them. 

A case of this sort occurred in the year 1796. A 
lease contained a covenant by the lessee to repair with- 
out any exception; and the house was burnt down by 
a fire which originated in a neighbouring house. Lord 
Kenyon, the Chief Justice, observed :— On a gencral 
covenant, like the present, there is no doubt but that 
the lessee is bound to rebuild in case of an accidental 
fire: the common opinion of mankind confirms this; 
for in many cases an exception of accidents by fire is 
cautiously introduced into the lease to protect the lessee. 
In the year 1754 a great fire broke out in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and consumed many of the chambers, and, among the 
rest, those rented by Mr. Wilbraham; and he, after 
taking the opinions of his professional friends, found it 
necessary to rebuild them.” 

In the year 1813 a tenant under a lease which con- 
tained a covenant to repair generally, without excepting 
damage by fire, was holding over after the expiration of 
his lease. An accidental fire took place, and Lord 
Ellenborough held that the tenant was subject to all 
the provisions in the expired lease, and, since his cove- 
nant to repair was unguarded by any exception, he was 
liable to rebuild the premises. 

Moreover, where a tenant has entered into the usual 
covenant to pay rent, and no exception is made in the 
case of fire, and nothing said about insurance, then, if 
the premises are burnt down, the tenant is still liable to 
go on paying rent, although there are no buildings in 
existence, whilst the tenant cannot compel the landlord 
to rebuild. This seems unfair, but seldom leads to 
much hardship, as it is almost always the interest 
of the landlord to rebuild, and the tenant can quit on 
giving proper notice. It may be added that the law 
of Scotland is very similar in this particular. 

Apart from agreement, of course, neither landlord nor 
tenant can compel the other to insure against fire; but 
suppose the landlord has insured, then, if a fire occurs, 
can he be compelled to lay out the insurance money in 
rebuilding, on pain of losing his rent if he does not 
do soP Lord St. Leonards, in one of the editions of 
his “ Handy Book,” laid it down that, if a landlord 
received the insurance money and did not rebuild, he 
ceuld not compel payment of rent. But this statement 
was afterwards declared, by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
to be not in accordance with the true state of the law. 

We are indebted, howeyer, to Lord Westbury, the late 
Lord Chancellor, for a decision founded upon an Act of 
Parliament which has been, in a great measure, over- 
looked, the effect of which will be, if his lordship’s 
view be upheld, to remove all question with regard to 
the applicability of insurance money in Great Britain. 

It seems that, in the old Building Act of 1774, there is 
® clause whereby the directors of insurance offices are 
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required, upon the request of any person interested in or 
entitled to any house or houses or other buildings which 
may thereafter be burnt down, to cause the insurance 
money to be laid out towards the rebuilding of such 
house or houses. The question was how far this 
clause has operation; whether it extends to the whole 
kingdom of Great Britain, or is confined to the metro- 
politan district. 

The case arose in this way. A Mr. Barker, a licensed 
victualler, was the tenant, under a Mr. Gorely, of a 
public-house called “The Hero,’ at Dover, and a 
dwelling-house. Mr. Barker laid out a considerable 
sum of money in converting the beer-shop into a tavern, 
in erecting a concert-room, and converting the dwelling- 
house into shops; and, in order to protect himself, he 
insured the stock-in-trade, fixtures, etc., of the tavern 
for £350; his own personal goods and property for 
£150; the concert-room for £300; and the tavern and 
shops for £150. On the 2nd of March, 1863, a fire 
occurred, and the premises were all burnt down. 
Mr. Barker shortly afterwards absconded, upon which 
he was made bankrupt. The insurance office paid 
£200 on account of the stock-in-trade, utensils, etc., 
which were insured for £350, and paid the £150 for 
Mr. Barker’s private and personal effects. The dispute, 
however, was as to the rest of the insurance money, 
namely the £300 insurance for the concert-room, and 
the £150 insurance for the adjoining houses. The 
assignees claimed this money on behalf of the creditors. 
On the other hand, the landlord said that, under the 
above statute, this £450 ought to be laid out in rein- 
stating the buildings; to this the assignees replied 
that the Act was confined to London, and did not ex- 
tend to Dover. Lord Chancellor Westbury, however, 
after fully considering the Act of Parliament, in 
November 1864, held that the enactment extends to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. So that, whenever a 
landlord or a tenant has insured premises in England, 
Wales, or Scotland, and they are burnt down, the non- 
insuring party may (supposing his rights are not inter- 
fered with in any way by express agreement) insist upon 
the insurance money being laid out, to the extent to 
which it will go, towards reinstating the premises. This 
is a very beneficial enactment of the Legislature, and one 
which seems to be not so generally known as from its 
importance might have been expected. 

The same old Building Act of 1774 contains some 
other provisions, with respect to accidental fires, which 
are worth noticing. After providing that fire-engines 
and ladders are to be kept in known places at the 
expense of the parish, that fire-cocks are to be fixed on 
the mains, and the places where they lie marked on the 
fronts of houses near the spot, it proceeds to enact that 
the turncock belonging to any waterwork, where water 
shall be found on, or shall first come into any main or 
pipe where any plug shall be opened at any fire within 
the metropolitan limits, shall be paid a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten shillings. The engine-keeper who first brings 
his engine, in good order and complete to the spot, is to 
be paid a sum not excecding thirty shillings; the keeper 
of the second engine that shall arrive a sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty shillings; and the keeper of the third a 
sum not exceeding ten shillings: such payments to be 
made by the churchwardens of the parish or the over- 
seers of the poor. These rewards, however, are not to 
be paid without the approbation of the alderman of the 
ward, or his deputy, or two common councilmen of the 
ward, or without the approbation of two justices of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex. 

One of tho best known of these old enactments, 
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however, is perhaps the following. The statute declates 
that many metropolitan parishes have been put to consi- 
derable expenses, occasioned by the neglect of the inha- 
bitants, lodgers and inmatés as well as housekeepers, 
in keeping their chimneys swept. It then proceeds to 
say that in all cases where any rewards made payable by 
the Act shall be borne and paid by the churchwardens 
or overseers for a fire being in a chimney only, or first 
beginning in and occasioned by the taking fire of any 
chimney only, the inhabitant, occupier, lodger, inmate, 
tenant, or holder, as the case may be, of the room, 
apartment, or house, in the chimney of which the fire 
began, shall repay such rewards to the churchwardens 
or overseers, or such part thereof as the mayor or a 
justice of the peace, upon the application of the church- 
warden or overseer, shall under his hand and seal 
award and direct. 

Under this enactment much vexatious éxtortion has 
been constantly and systematically practised. Upon 
some pretence or another a chimney is declared to 
be on fire. Immediately the water is turned on, and 
the turncock claims his ten shillings; the engines hurry 
up: engine No. 1 claiming thirty shillings, engine 
No. 2 twenty shillings, engine No.3 ten shillings. All 
these rewards are paid, or are supposed to be paid, by 
the churchwardens, who then, of course, come down 
upon the owner, or occupier, or lodger, as the case may 
be, for repayment. 

The advice which is offered to the housekeeper or 
tenant on such occasions is this. If you mean to dis- 
pute the fact of the chimney being on fire altogether, 
pay no attention to any pretended summons from the 
churchwardens and overseers, who have no right to 
issue one, but wait until a genuine summons by a magis- 
trate is served. This will save a vast deal of annoyance | 
and trouble. But, if the chimney really was on fire, the 
housekeeper or lodger should then attend the police 
court, and effect a compromise on the best terms he can. 

As the old Metropolitan Buildings Act has been 
referred to, it may not be out of place to refer to some 
of the provisions of the more recent statutes. 

By the Act of 1844 provision is made concerning 
businesses dangerous in respect of fire and explosion. | 
No building, unless it be a re-erection, was thereafter to | 
be built within fifty feet of any buildings where the fol- 
lowing substances are being manufactured—gunpowder, 
detonating powder, matches, or other inflammable or 
explosive substances, vitriol, turpentine, naphtha, varnish, 
fireworks, or painted table-covers. No person was allowed 
to establish or newly carry on any such business within | 
forty feet from any public way, or within fifty feet from 
any other building or vacant space belonging to anybody 
else but the landlord. If such businesses were then 
(1844) being carried on within the above distances, they 
must cease within twenty years—i.e., by the 9th of 
August, 1864. The penalty for disobedience is £50 a day. 

So that since August 1864 every dangerous business 
of the kind above specified is, or ought to be, guarded 
by a cordon of at least forty feet clear space. 

Similar provisions are enacted concerning offensive 
or noxious businesses. Amongst these are enumerated 
those of a blood-boiler, a bone-boiler, a fellmonger, a 
slaughterer of cattle, sheep, or horses, a soap-boiler, a 
tallow-melter, and a tripe-boiler. No dwelling-house is 
to be built (unless it be a re-erection) nearer than fifty 
feet to any building where any of the above trades are 
carried on; and no new business is to be established at 
any distance less than forty feet from a public road, or 
fifty feet from ® dwelling-house. If any businesses exist 
Within these limits, they are to cease within thirty years | 





after the passing of the Act, that is to say, of of before 
the 9th of August, 1874. The penalty, as before, is £50 a 
day, to be enforceable only at special sessions, or by jury 
at quarter sessions. ; 

Three Acts of Parliament passed in the year 1855 
aré those under which the management of streets and 
houses in London and the neighbourhood is now mainly 
regulated. The first, the Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act, was intended to provide for the better manage- 
meént of the metropolis in respect of sewerage, drainage, 
paving, cleansing, and lighting. By this statute the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was constituted, and 
vestries and district boards were regulated and estab- 
lished. The leading provisions are as follows :—All 
séwers (except main sewers) are vested in vestries and 
district boards, who are required to repair them, to con- 
struct new ones, to do works of improvement, to have 
gully-holes trapped, sewers cleansed, drains of houses 
made into the common sewer, etc. They also have 
powers to authorize inspection, to cause offensive drains 
to be covered, ditches to be filled up, and pipes sub- 
stituted. These powers may all, if the vestries desire, 
be transferred to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The vestries and district boards are also to have all 
powers as to paving the streets (saving all existing 
regulations with respect to baths and wash-houses, metro- 
politan burials, and markets). They are to cause streets 
to be paved, the owners of courts being compelled to 
drain them and keep the pavements in repair. Vaults 
and cellars under streets are not to be made without 
consent of the vestry ; and very particular directions are 
given.as to the ventilation and occupation of areas and 
under-ground dwellings. In the same bodies is reposed 
authority as to breaking up and repairing and re-instat- 
ing of street pavements, as to the watering of streets, 
the sinking of wells and erection of pumps, the cleans- 
ing of footways, the appointment and pay of crossing- 
sweepers, the erecting of hoards during repairs, the ap- 
pointment of scavengers, and the disposal of the refuse 
of trades. 

All main sewers are vested in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. ? 

The above Act is followed by a consolidation of the 
Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Acts. This 
statute defines what are nuisances, and provides for their 
abatement. It also gives powers to cover and improve 
open ditches, and inflicts penalties for corrupting water 
by gas washings, for the sale of unwholesome meat, and 
for the suppression of nuisances arising from noxious 
and offensive trades. 

The third Act deals with the construction of buildings, 
and lays down regulations for the thickness of walls, the 
depth of recesses, openings in walls, rules as to brestsum- 
mers and timbers, gutters, roofs, chimneys, flues, close 
fires and hot air or steam-pipes, staircases, the height of 
rooms, arches, and projections into the street, and as to 
the separation and union of buildings. Dangerous 
structures may be taken down, repaired, or otherwise 
rendered secure; and rules are minutely laid down as 
to the formation of party structures. 

No one who is not familiar with these Acts can form 
any idea of the nature of the duties which are thrown 
upon the district surveyor, or of the extent to which the 
condition of the house he lives in and of the rooms he 
occupies is superintended by the watchful but unobtrusive 
care of the Legislature. 

In conclusion may be noticed the following somewhat 
remarkable provision which the wisdom of Parliamen 


| has thought fit to enact :— 


From and after the 6th of August, 1861, whosoever 
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shall set ot place, or suffer to remain, set, or placéd, 
any spring-gun, man-trap, or other engine calculated to 
destroy human life, or inflict grievous bodily harm upon 
a trespasser, is to be guilty of a misdemeanour (no 
matter whether a trespasser or any one else be caught 
or not), and be liable to be kept in penal servitude for 
three years, or to be imprisoned for two years, with or 
without hard labour. But this is not to interfere with 
any traps set for vermin; and it is further provided, 
that it shall not be deemed unlawful to set or place, or 
to continue set or placed, from sunset to sunrise, any 
spring-gun, man-trap, or other engine, in any dwelling- 
house for the protection thereof. 

Few of us, probably, have ever seen a “ man-trap.” 
Youthful imagination, indeed, excited by the caution 
that used to stand at the borders of plantations, might 
conjure up an image of an enlarged rabbit-gin, closing 
its double row of fangs on the intruder’s leg with an 
awful snap; but an exploration of the self-same en- 
closures used to result in a suspicion whether such a 
machine as a “man-trap” ever had a real existence. 
But this conclusion, founded on a too limited expe- 
rience, was doubtless incorrect; and the united voice 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons ought to be sufficient 
to convince the most sceptical, not only that such things 
have been, but that they may legally be employed now 
upon the occasions and under the limitations above 
mentioned. 





BIRMINGHAM’S SHARE IN THE NEW 
ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Tue Atlantic cable, which had been in course of manu- 
facture since the month of May 1864, and was only 
completed in June of the present year, consists, as many 
of our readers know, of a strand of copper wire which 
will transmit the electric current, embedded in an en- 
velope designed to protect it and preserve it from 
accident and decay. The copper wires are seven in 
number—one in the centre being enclosed by six others, 
wound round it spirally. These seven wires, for the 
sake of securing perfect insulation, or rather insulation 
as nearly perfect as can be obtained, are, in the first 
place, laid in a compound, known as Chatterton’s com- 
pound; in the second place, they are encased in eight 
layers of gutta percha and of Chatterton’s compound, 
placed alternately ; in the third place, they are padded 
with hemp, saturated with a preservative mixture; and, 
in the fourth place, they are bound round spirally with 
ten solid wires of homogeneous and elastic metal, each 
Wire being enveloped in fine strands of Manilla yarn, 
prepared like hemp. The manufacture of the cable— 


that is, the aggregation of all these parts with the whole | 


—has been carried ‘on, as is well known, at the works of 


Messrs. Glass and Elliott, at Greenwich; but it is not: 


so well known that every portion of the metal used in 
its construction is the contribution of the men of Bir- 
mingham—the copper wires which form the conducting 
medium being supplied by different manufacturers in 
the town, and the outer protecting metal wire by 
Messrs. Webster and Horsfall, whose large staff of work- 
ing hands were occupied night and day for some eleven 
months, working by relays continually, in completing 
the quantity required. 

The production of the copper wire, large as was the 
quantity demanded, presented little or no difficulty, in- 
asmuch as the machinery for its supply, to an unlimited 
amount, is in Birmingham always at hand and available. 
The case was different as regarded the outer and pro- 
tecting wire, the manufacture of which could only be 





‘confidéd to the inventors, who were necessitated there- 


fore to produce the whole. The history of its produc+ 
tion is interesting, and affords a striking example of 
what can be accomplished by systematic and persevering 
energy. The protecting wire is, within a fraction of a 
fraction, one-tenth of an inch in diameter; the cable is 
about 2500 miles in length; the strand of the wires, if 
the same length as the cable, would consume 25,000 
miles; but, as the strand is wound round the cable 
spirally, it was calculated that some 10,000 miles addi- 
tional would be needed. So 35,000 miles in length of the 
wire had to be prepared; and Messrs. Webster and 
Horsfall contracted to produce this quantity within 
twelve months, which could only be done by making 
considerably over a hundred miles in every working day 
of the year. When the processes had been in operation 
some time, it was found that the daily rate of progress 
was not sufficient; but, without pausing in their work, 
the contractors quietly enlarged their already extensive 
premises, put up new machinery and steam-power, 
worked on with added energy, and ultimately iulfilled 
their vast contract nearly a month before the allotted 
time had expired. The last load of wire left Hey Mills 
on the first Saturday in May, amidst the hearty cheers 
of the band of toilers who, for more than eleven months, 
had taxed their utmost energies in producing it; and 
not without many ardent good wishes on their part that 
the immense and patriotic undertaking for which they 
had done their best might be crowned with success. 

Let us now endeavour to give the reader some idea 
of the manner in which this enormous task was per- 
formed. The wire-drawing workshops at Hey Mills, 
where the work was done, cover an area of over an acre 
of ground—the operations being carried on all on one 
floor. The metal, which has been prepared at the 
rolling-mills of the firm at Killamarsh, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, reaches the Birmingham works 
in the form of coiled rods, each sixty yards in length. 
These rods are to form the wire; and, to speak in the 
simplest manner, they wil] become wire by being 
stretched to many times their present length. This 
stretching, however, is only to be accomplished by draw- 
ing the rods through holes of a certain diameter pierced 
in plates of hard steel; the first drawing reducing the 
diameter of the rod, and nearly multiplying its length 
by three times. The workman, on tuking the rod in 
hand, reduces the end of it by hammering, so that he 
can pass it through the eye in the drawing-plate; the 
end passed through is gripped by a pair of steam-drawn 
pincers, which drag it by main force through the eye; 
the workman then fastens it to a drum or flattish cylin- 
der in front of him, and sets the drum revolving by 
connecting it with the steam-power. In the first draw- 
ing, the mass, being of considerable substance, passes 
through the eye but slowly, occupying some three 
minutes in the passage, and being coiled as it comes 
through round the revolving drum. The second draw- 
ing, through a smaller hole in another plate, is effected 
precisely in the same manner as the first; but, before 
the second drawing takes place, the wire, which is now 
a hundred and fifty yards long, has to be annealed and 
softened; the process of drawing having hardened it 
so much that, without softening, it would be impossible 
to draw it a second time. The annealing is done in a 
kiln, from which the air is excluded; a fire is lighted 
under the kiln, and the coils of wire within are brought 
to a red heat, and then suffered to cool gradually. The 
second drawing lengthens the coil of 150 yards to 240 
yards ; the second annealing now takes place ; then the 
third drawing lengthens the coil to 380 yards; and 
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after the third annealing comes the fourth and last 
drawing, which brings the wire to ‘095 in. diameter, and 
lengthens the coil to 440 feet. The first drawing, as 
above stated, is done slowly, but, as the wire diminishes 
in diameter, the rate of drawing is much quicker; the 
increased quickness, however, is in but a small ratio to 
the increased length of the wire, and an observer would 
not fail to remark that the earlier drawings are finished 
in much less time than the later one; so much so, indeed, 
that three to four times as many hands are employed in 
drawing the wire in the last stages as are needed in the 
first and second, and yet have a difficulty in keeping 
pace with them. During the drawing, especially in the 
later processes, the wire becomes hot from the severe 
pressure it undergoes, but the mischief that would else 
result from this is obviated by continued lubrications to 
keep down the temperature. 

It was essential that the whole of the wire should be 
of the finest quality, and, in order that there should be 
no failure in this respect, every coil of it, as it came 
from the hands of the workmen, was put to the test by 
means of a machine invented by Mr. Deeley, the engineer 
of the works. The result showed that fifty inches of 
the wire, when subjected to a strain of a thousand 
pounds, would stretch half an inch, and, when released 
from the strain, would fall back to the exact fifty inches 
again. This elasticity was the surest proof that could 
be given of the perfect soundness and homogeneity of 
the metal, and the best guarantee for its permanence 
under the trying and unknown contingencies to which it 
may be liable. So successful was the system pursued in 
the whole manufacture, and so efficient were the precau- 
tions taken, that the failure in the whole of the 35,000 
miles amounted to but a small fraction per cent. 


THE TODAS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


Uron a range of mountains in Southern India, known 
as the Neilgherries by the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing districts, but of which, in the English vernacular, 
the translation is “ Blue Mountains,” dwell a remnant 
of a singular race, apparently distinct from all the other 
nations residing within our mighty empire of Hindostan. 
These are the Todas (a designation derived from a 
Tamil word signifying “ herdsmen”), once a numerous 
people, but now consisting of hardly six hundred souls, 
including women and children; a relic, as it were, of an 
antique and original nation, whose destiny it appears to 
be to fade away and to become extinct when brought 
into contact with the advancing tide of human civilization. 
Numerous and conflicting are the opinions as to their 
origin, and but little has been done towards solving the 
mystery. This much seems certain, that they are the 
descendants of some foreign race, whose fate it was to 
be left stranded in this part of India; and it is probable 
that they were compelled, for the sake of preservation, to 
retire to the fastnesses of the Neilgherry Mountains. 
Their appearance, their language, and their customs, 
all indubitably point them out as utterly distinct from 
other Indian tribes; and their traditions, faint and vague 
as they are, unhesitatingly affirm their foreign descent. 
Who are they? Are they, as has been supposed, the 
descendants of the ancient Scythians, a portion of which 
people it is well known overran the south-western por- 
tions of India in very early times? In support of this 
the peculiar form of their habitations is adduced, which 
is supposed, and with some show of reason, to be copied 
from the tilts of the waggons in use among that warlike 
nomad people. 





In appearance the Toda is a fine specimen of the 
human race: tall and athletic, of a light bronze colour, 
and with features of a very regular Roman cast. His 
eyes are remarkably large and fine; but the most notice- 
able feature is the hair, which is never cut from birth 
to death, and is always exposed without covering to the 
elements in a climate unusually humid, in consequence 
of which it attains to a degree of luxuriance not to be 
geen elsewhere. The women are large and coarse, and 
possess no pretensions to good looks. A single cotton 
blanket, striped red and white, constitutes the sole 
garment of both sexes. 

The demeanour of the Todas forms a striking contrast 
to that of other inhabitants of India, being totally devoid 
of all cringing or menial-like timidity. It is, on the con- 
trary, free and independent, and they enter into conver- 
sation with a stranger with confidence and self-posses- 
sion, Although very unwilling to be brought into 
intercourse with Europeans, when once induced to 
become guides after game, they make most admirable 
ones, and are capable of bearing the greatest fatigue. 
Like the North American Indians, their power of track- 
ing wild animals is extraordinary, and appears to border 
upon the instinct of the animals themselves. They are 
brave, but unwarlike, and possess no weapons of defence ; 
yet they are very proud of their antiquity of descent, and 
they style themselves, par excellence, “men,” in contradis- 
tinction to their neighbours, for whom theyuse a term im- 
plying inferiority. They are divided into two divisions : 
the Taralis, or Mystics; and the Tardas, or Uninitiated. 
Upon the former it is incumbent to keep secret the tenets 
of their rude religious belief; and it is believed that no Eu- 
ropean has ever received any real information on this sub- 
ject. They appear to be simple idolaters ; and they havea 
rude temple dedicated to “ Truth,” in which libations of 
milk are poured out; but the building contains nothing 
saye a few bells in a niche. They worship the sun at 
his rising, and believe that after death the soul goes to 
“ Omnorr,” the “ great country.” One portion of each 
dwelling is sacred, and they do not willingly admit 
white men within its precinct. At their religious fes- 
tivals buffaloes are sacrificed, and strange rites in con- 
nection with them take place. The herd is driven into 
an enclosed space, and, at a given signal, the animals 
having been previously infuriated with shouts and blows, 
two young men each throw themselves upon a buffalo, 
and, seizing the cartilage of the nose with one hand, 
shower heavy blows with a club with the other. This 
continues until the buffalo becomes exhausted, and it is 
then let go. The whole herd having undergone this 
process, a dance and feast wind up the proceedings. 
During these festivals it often happens that the man is 
overpowered by the buffalo, and receives severe in- 
juries; but it is a point of honour among them not to 
render him any assistance. One of the worst traits in 
their character is their destruction of most of their 
female children, and the barbarous manner in which it 
is effected. The infant is placed within the buffalo- 
pen, and is then trampled to death by the animals, which 
are drivenin. The natural consequences that result from 
this are a scarcity of the female sex and the institution 
of polyandry among them. Each woman is permitted to 
have as many as seven husbands, who are mostly bro- 
thers when the case will permit of it. It is said that no 
jealousy or ill-feeling arises from this unnatural custom ; 
but the morality of the Todas is altogether of a very 
low character. 

Their villages, which are called “ munds,” or “morrts,” 
consist of a few scattered huts of an oval shape, placed 
in some secluded spot, amid lonely mountains or withir 
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THE TODAS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


some thick wood. Here is also the buffalo-pen and the 
dairy, where the milk of the animals is made into cheese. 
The buffalo is the sole possession of the Todas. He 
cultivates no land, and owns no other animal of any 
description; subsisting solely and wholly on buffalo 
milk, drawn direct from the udder into the mouth, and 
upon the cheese made from it. The breed they possess 
is a very fine one, but fierce and wild: a single Toda 
often owns a herd consisting of a thousand animals. In 
the care of them he spends his simple life, migrating 
from one pasture to another, as necessity requires ; 
shunning all approach, however distant, to the abodes of 
other men, and never leaving his wild hills, in which 
they have ever asserted, and still assert, a claim to the 
soil; obstinately declaring that it was only by their 
sufferance that the other tribes came to reside on it, and 
that they receive from them a payment in kind for the 
privilege to this day. 


601 
the summits of the Neilgherries. ‘The house in which 
we have been living is situated on a spur of Dodabet, 
and is eight thousand five hundred feet above the sea. 

There are five distinct tribes among the inhabitants 
of these hills. They are different in appearance and in 
their way of life, and are all known by a different name. 
They are—1, Todas; 2, Kurumbers; 3, Kotas; 4, Ba- 
dagas; 5, Irulas. 

The Todas are very different-looking from any natives 
of India whom I have yet seen. Some people think that 
they are the aborigines of the Neilgherries; and they 
themselves say they were created on these hills. They 
are lords of the soil, and the English Government pay 
them a yearly tribute, and the other hill tribes pay a 
tax to them. All manner of things have been thought 
about them, and all the more ideas have been afloat 
because so little is really known about them. Some 
people said they were descended from the old Scythians. 
Others said “No, not the Scythians. Why, look at them: 
don’t you see there must have been a colony of Romans 
here, and these are their descendants?’ “Ohno; you 
are both wrong,” said a third. “ Why, it’s easy to see 
that they are Jews; and I will venture to say they are 
the descendants of the lost tribes.” 

Now the truth is, nobody knows anything authentic 
about their origin; for their language is.a mixed one, and 
they can or will give but little information about them- 
selves. 

The Todas are divided into classes or castes called 

















q Peiky, Kuttan, Kenna, and Tody. The first are the 
3 aristocrats. A Toda belonging to one class may not 
, marry a Toda belonging to any other class. 
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ia But this interesting race is dying out fast, and will 
is soen be numbered among the things that have been. 
is The prevalence of infanticide may partly account for | 
is this, but it may be also referred to the curious but | 
S. almost universal law which necessitates the gradual ex- 
is tinction of man in his primitive state when brought 
D- into contact with his more civilized brether. Be this as 
to it may, the disappearance of this old and unique people 
in is much to be regretted for many reasons; not only 
sir because as an ethnological curiosity they are valuable, 
it but because they are well-affected, peaceful subjects to 
lo- our rule, whose raanly bearing has ever commanded the 
ch respect of all with whom they have been brought in 
ym tontact. F. J. S. V. 
on 
to _ We are indebted for the foregoing account of this 
r0- singular race to an officer of the Indian army who has 
no long resided in the region which the Todas inhabit. 
n ; From a lady-correspondent, whose husband is in the TODA OF THE CHIEF CLASS, 
ry civil service, we have also received the following letter, . 
with photographs, from which our engravings are Todas have very few children, and some of them have 
8 copied :— none at all; so every year there are fewer and fewer 
ed T have been spending the last few weeks at a place | Todas, and people say that before very long they will all 
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the officers of the Government are vety kind to them, 
and try to keep them alive in every way. 

They keep great herds of buffaloes, and care more 
about them than about anything else. They live chiefly 
upon milk, and do no work. 

Their little villages they call “ munds;” 80 this place, 
* Ootacamund,” was originally a Toda village. There 
are several munds still about, but in those I have seen 
there are only three or four huts. These huts are ob- 
long, and strongly built, with a low door through which 
they creep. They always choose a very pretty spot for 
their mund. 

They have long, black, shiny, curling hair, and look 
up and smile at Europeans. They begin to know that 
we like to find out about them and their curious ways, 
and they have had money given them; so now they 
actually come forward and ask for a present. 

These Todas call their chief god “ Hiridea,” which 
means “Chief God ;” but they call the God of the mis- 
sionaries “ Usuru Swamy,” or “Lord of Life;” and 
they say that the Lord of Life has a servant of his on 
Makurti Peak, which is a very sacred spot, who keeps 
the gates of heaven, and that all Todas when they die, 
and also the souls of the buffaloes killed on the occasion 
of the death of a Toda, to go with him, and give him milk 
in heaven, go to the summit of Makurti and jump thence 
into heaven. 

You see they have some sort of idea that when a man 
dies he shall live again; but they do not know Jesus, 
who is the true Lord of Life, and who is himself 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” German mis- 
sionaries have been for some years among them, but do 
not seem to have made much impression. 

The Todas have more festivities at a funeral than at 
a wedding. As soon as@ Toda dies the body is carried 
into one of the groves, afid there burnt. The ashes are 
collected and taken great care of. Some buffaloes are 
killed, who are supposed to go with the spirit of the 
dead person, so that he may not want for milk in the 
world of spirits ! 

This is the first ceremony, and is called “the green 
funeral ;” but then, after the person has been dead a 
year, there is ® much grander eeremony, called “ the 
dry funeral.” Several of the other hill tribes are in- 
vited, and a great feast goes on. As many as forty or 
fifty buffaloes used to be killed at a dry funeral in 
honour of the dead person; but Government have inter- 
fered and put a stop to this foolish practice, and only 
allow them to kill two buffaloes for a rich Toda, and one 
for a poor one. hey did not like such a mean display ; 
so now they wait till several Todas die, and then they 
join together, so as to make the rite grander. 

These funerals are the titmes when the Todas show off 
their wealth; and as, in Bngland, when a rich man 
gives a grand dinner-party, he puts all his silver and 
gold plate on a sideboard et one end of the room, to be 
seen and admired by his guests, so when there is a 
dry funeral the Todas make the best of their chance 
of display, and ang up all their silver and gold coins 
round a hut, #0 Uhat all comers may see and admire 
them. 

There is at these times a strange mixture of dancing 
and music, laughter and tears, and some of the surviving 
relatives of the dead person ask him questions like 
these :— . 

“Are you ill with fever P” 

“ Are your buffaloes well P” 

“Why did you go away from ts so soon ?” 

The Todas do not go and worship in little temples 
called * coils,” or “ pagodas,” as other heathen do, but 
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they set apart two men, one called a Palaul and the 
other called a Palikarpal, who do their religion for them, 

The Palaul has to live alone (or at least with only one 
servant, called the Kavilaul), and he is looked on asa 
most holy person. They say that God dwells in him, 
and they go to him to learn God's will. They do not 
know that God dwells in every humble and contrite 
heart. There is a Palaul in every one of the holy munds, 
of which there used to be seven, but some are now 
deserted. 

The Palikarpal is the dairyman of each mund. When 
the Todas look up at the sky at night and see the Milky 
Way, which up here is extremely bright, they say, 
“These are the buffaloes we killed when our friends died: 
there they are feeding.” 

You see the Todas think a great deal of their buffa- 
loes ; for I told you, too, that the man who milks them is 
thought very holy. He is, in fact, the ordinary village 
priest. He is set apart for this office, and has to go 
through such a hard and painful preparation for it dur- 
ing a whole month that, at the @nd of the time, if he 
holds out, he is called “ Vatshaly,” which means “ brave 
man.” He is not allowed to drink any of the milk of 
the buffaloes himself, although he acts as milkman for 
the village; but he may have as much ghee as he likes. 
If he gets weary of his office he may give it up; only he 
must give a month’s notice, im order that a successor 
may be prepared to take his place. 

Now I have told you all I can find out about the 
Todas. They have ho history, but they say that they 
once had —— queen, but that a great rajah drove 
them away. ey @re said to have lived on the hills 
eight hundred years, but fo have come originally from 
some other country. L. W. 





THE MATIN CHANCE. 
BY TRE AVTROR OF “onbaR Creex,” “rue FERROL BAMiLy,” ETO, 
CuaPTeR XXIV.—SHAMROCK VILLA. 


Wuart had become of the Australian ? 

Mr. Lombard had ascertained, before he went to Liver: 
pool, that John Green had quitted his quarters at the 
“Lion” Inn. Not being versed in the law, John Green 
had hazy ideas of the power that might be exercised by 
a magistrate, and began to fear the adversary whom he 
had hoped to make fear him. “ Lunatic” was the word 
of those Mr. Lombard had spoken which remained fixed 
most’ firmly in his apprehensions; and he sneaked away 
by the night-train, a third-class passenger. 

He remained knocking about in Dublin for some days, 
putting up at an ill-smelling hostelry in the Liberties, 
where he became a hero as soon as he declared himself 
returned from Australia, the land of gold, and enjoyed 
himself, after his fashion, most of the evenings in the 
har-parlour, the centre of a knot of smokers and drinkers 
and card-players, relating his experiences in a reeking 
atmosphere of whiskey-punch and rank “ pig-tail,” and 
not particular as to truth in all he said about “the 
diggings,” but promising ingots as plenty as flints im 
chalk to any one who dug a hole. Nobody asked him 
why he did not lodge at the “ Gresham” instead of the 
“Pig and Whistle,” if this were true: for the gullibility 
of human creatures is great about money. And af 
intense desire to go out to the gold was roused in the 
frequenters of the bar-parlour. 

John Green was of heavy wits, and had quite beet 
thrown on his beam-ends by his opponent's tactics; and 
he used during these days to have much cogitation in his 





dull brain concerning it. Ought he to seek advice from 
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gomeé clever unscrupulous attorney, such as he knew to 
exist in all large cities? He was conscious that he 
wanted brightening and sharpening, but he could not 
endure that his secret should be in any one’s power ex- 
cept his own. The rogue thinks every one else a rogue. 

He went to the village where his courtship had been 


_ carried on, and where his dead wife stated she had done 


the wrong that hunted her deathbed. Mr. Lombard’s 
hint that she had not been in her right senses during 
this remorse weighed nothing with the man. Too well 
he remembered her energy of repentance, too clearly 
had she narrated the circumstances of her offence. 

How her love of money, and her want of it for the 
husband whom she had chosen, were appealed to by the 
tempter; and she would only have to connive at con- 
cealment, for the child should come to no real harm; 
had not the doctor given him up for death? It was 
only to be secret and silent, and she would earn more 
than years upon years of toil as a servant could procure. 

Hannah Rickaby was not proof to the temptation ; her 
hand closed upon the wages of unrighteousness, she 
turned false to her trust, and connived at a pretended 
death and a sham funeral. Such had been her story, 
told with many tears, after she was come to those hours 
of failing life when the money for which she had defiled 
her conscience had lost its power to appease. 

If her husband could find the woman-servant who 
had lived in the house at the time, she might recollect 
something to throw light on the subject—some scrap 
resembling evidence. Not that he was in the least 
concerned for justice or righteous dealing: he simply 
desired to construct a money-squeezing machine. 

Shamrock Villa was the name of the residence once 
Mr. Estridge’s; whither he had brought the young wife, 
where his son (at the cost of her life) had been born, 
and himself had died. A whole tragedy of sorrows in 
a common-place Elizabethan house, with deep bow-win- 
dows jutting upon the grass, and angles wherever they 
could be put. The present owner had a taste for plaster 
casts, and a Faun (which puzzled the country-people 
sorely) stood by a weeping ash, in full view from the 
gate, and all the flower-beds were circled round with 
“smooth stones from the brook,’? whitewashed bar- 
barously. Sunflowers gazed upwards stolidly, and 
hollyhocks raised their “ crocketed pinnacles” in ranks. 
The owner seemed to have a liking for big flowers. Per- 
haps he was retired from the mercantile marine; for a 
wooden figure of a Jack Tar, painted appropriately in 
blue jacket and wide collar (spotted by sun-blisters), and 
With its hand upon an anchor very like iron, stood on 
guard in the front grass-plot, at. the foot of a mast 
whence could wave the union flag. 

And, as John Green stood at the gate and looked in, 
he perceived all these changes, and how tall the shrubs 
had grown since the time when old Mr. Estridge used 
to go out with a spud (a la country gentleman) and see 
various favourites put down. That was before his boy 
was born. Afterwards he was scarcely seen, from the 
day of the funeral—having fainted away when the hand- 
ful of earth rattled on his young wife’s coffin—until he 
was an utter weakling, driven about in a chair. And 
by the privet hedge, within sight of the windows, used 
Hannah Rickaby to walk, carrying the precious child 
of his old age for an airing in the sunshine; there his 
little feet first learned to step on the gravel in small 
red shoes. It was nearly seventeen years ago, so no 
Wonder the shrubs had grown. 

“He'd be quite a young man now,” said the Aus- 
tralian to himself, as he turned away from Shamrock 
Villa. “But I’d know him by that brown mark on the 





wrist Hannah showed me one day. Them marks only 
get firmer with years, I’m told. If I could only find 
Fanny Kenrick, I’d be all right.” 

This was the maid-of-all-work who had attended on 
Hannah Rickaby, the nurse, during her sojourn in Sham- 
rock Villa after their master’s decease; for, pending 
the settlement of affairs, the child’s guardian left him 
here. He was often himself at Shamrock Villa while 
busied with the lawyers; and perhaps wished to keep 
his ward in view. “I think Kitty Moran used to be a 
relation of hers,” said Green, with reference to the 
housemaid. “I'll just step up and see whether they 
remember me.” 

The sexton was out, engaged in somé professional 
work, and his visitor went after him. Seeing the 
great handsome tomb which he recollected was that’ of 
Mr. Estridge, he crossed the intervening mounds and 
head-stones to look at it. What a pathetic burst of 
grief had the old man caused to be inscribed as epitaph 
for his young wife! But a business-like sentence, de- 
void of grief, recorded on the opposite side his own 
decease; and a similar sentence underneath stated that 
the mausoleum was also sacred to the memory of Joseph 
Lombard Estridge, infant son of the above, who died at 
a date three months subsequent to his father. 

Now, while John Green was reading these epitaphs, 
an idea came to himas if whispered in hisear. Under- 
neath lies the solution of the mystery! Could he by 
any means procure the opening of the vault and ex- 
amination of the smallest coffin? The proof that it con- 
tained no child’s remains would be the very strongest 
evidence of the truth of his wife’s statement. 

In the sudden flush of this thought striking his 
usually slow brain, he put out his hand against the 
marble plinth which sheltered the gilded letters, and 
was immediately hailed from behind by the angry voice 
of old Moran, “ Hands off that vault, will ye?” 

The fee was too recent for him not to be proportion- 
ably zealous. “ We allows ’em to be looked at, sir, an’ 
not rough-handled, sir, by yer lave. While there’s body- 
snatchers an’ the like about, the quality is particular 
about their tombs, sir ;” and he rubbed the marble with 
his coat-sleeve, as if the fingers had left stains. 

“T’d put up a railing, then, if it mayn’t be touched,” 
said the other. 

“So there is, sir; there’s the sockets was sunk for 
the ould bars, an’ new ones is comin’ from Dublin this 
week. But when poor men like me get blame, that 
have been twelve year——” 

« And you took me for a body-snatcher, Phil Moran !” 

The sexton peered at him. “ Why, then, sorra bit 
o’ me ever see ye before,” said he, “ though ye have me 
name so pat.” 

“Don’t you remember John Green, that lodged with 
you in the village below when you kept a cooper’s shop, 
and that married Hannah Rickaby ?” 

The old man smote his stick on the flat tombstone 
(of some unwealthy person) beside which he stood. 

“I do, to be sure! But the hair—the hair, John 
Green—an’ it was only just beginning then. An’ you’ve 
grown stouter. But them black eyes is the same.” 

“TI suppose so,” said Green, with a laugh. “ But tell 
me, Phil,” he added, coaxingly, ‘when was the new 
railings ordered ?” ' 

“ Oh, himself was down here t’other day—Mr. Lom- 
bard himself. But he struck me all of a heap about 
the broken railings an’ the nettles, so that I didn’t 
rightly know him till he was gone away. Haven’t you 
stared enough at it now?” he continued, querulously ; 
“come away in, an’ see my oul’ woman.” 
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Mr. Lombard’s warning had certainly borne fruit in 
the sexton’s careful watching of the mausoleum wherein 
he was “personally interested.’ He would not even 
talk about it. 

“ An’ you be Hannah’s husband.” Mr. Green told 
him how the bond had been dissolved. ‘“ AndI wanted 
to see the old place,” said he, very truly, adding, not 
so truly, “ for poor Hannah’s sake.” 

A little of this went a long way with Moran’s wife: 
women always compassionate a widower, judging of him 
by their own soft hearts. She made him a cup of tea 
for entertainment, and it was flavoured with something 
beside milk and sugar. Over this he detailed his griefs, 
and then reverted to business. 

“By the way, what’s become of Fanny Kenrick, I 
wonder, that was my Hannah’s comrade servant? Id 
like to know: Hannah had always a regard for her.” 

“Ts it the girl that was own cousin to me uncle’s 
wife? Sure nobody ought to know betther than meself ; 
she tuk a place wid an officer’s lady that was lodgin’ at 
Mrs. M‘Carty’s below, an’ went mindin’ the childer to 
Dublin. But she was obliged in the long run to marry 
that boy of the coast-guard that used to bo afther her; 
it was the only way in life of gettin’ rid of him.” 

“ You see the best of ye can’t resist us, ma’am, when 
we've a mind,” said the old sexton, winking at his guest, 
as he grew genial under the influence of the beverage. 

“The worse for ourselves thin,” retorted his wife; 
“*twould be well for the half of us we never seen ye.” 

*“‘T wish I could find her out,” said John Green, un- 
heeding the relevancy of the last remark. And thus 
began inquiries that were destined to lead him far. The 
landlord of the public-house where he lodged suggested 
an advertisement in the papers. “I seen ’em often,” 
said he, “with ‘something to their advantage’ in the 
middle; an’ if it be anythin’ of that sort, your wife bein’ 
such a friend, an’ all ‘4 

For he astutely surmised that perhaps Hannah 
Rickaby had left her former fellow-servant a legacy, 
and was confirmed in his idea by the half-dissenting 
way in which her widowed husband shook his russet 
head, and told him he was too knowing by half. 





CHAPTER xxv.— AURI SACRA FAMES,’” 


Oxe morning Mr. Lombard found among his letters a 
shabby production, smelling strongly of tobacco, and 
looking as if handled by fingers unused to white paper. 
Above the address it was marked “ Privat,” without the 
final e. He guessed its writer before he opened it and 
read the ill-spelt lines, which told him that John Green 
had seen the vault and its new stonework, and that the 
affair looked very like as if Mr. Lombard had something 
to hide. The latter could afford to disregard such 
vulgar imputations upon his zeal for the sepulchres of 
his daughter’s kith and kin. 

Rightly had he taken the Australian’s moral measure 
as an avaricious though shallow rogue, who wanted 
above all things to make money, and would sacrifice no 
chance to that end; least of any, the chance involved 
in secrecy. For the sake of his hopes he would be silent. 
It was not an agreeable thought even to the powerful 
Mr. Lombard that this unscrupuious man was gone 
loose upon society to collect criminal evidence against 
him ; but he comforted himself with the belief that such 
did not exist—and ought not Innocence to be bold ? 

For diversion to his thoughts (having lit his meer- 
schaum after breakfast with the shabby production 
twisted into a spill) he took up the share-lists of the 
new company which he was forming, and which he 
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successes. It was an Ocean Navigation Company, which 
should turn the tide of English commerce en masse 
through the channel of Irish ports. Was not Ireland 
lying right in the gangway to the West, whither all the 
world was flowing? Had she not noble harbours, and 
the greatest river in the home dominions? Clearly 


yet enjoyed. Only get great ships, and a Government 
subsidy to nurse the infant company. For this last 
purpose mainly he had entered Parliament. Those 
favourable to the project wanted a large-headed man 
as leader; and the position of M.P. had prestige for the 
shareholders as well as some real power. 

A brilliant prospectus had gone out, coloured with 
the rainbow hues of hope. It was published in every 
Irish paper, and in the principal English and Scotch 
journals. There was a glowing national appeal for the 
former, mingled with substantial promises of dividend 
for the latter. Capital might be doubled in a few years, 
perchance. People of small means ought to invest, on 
account of the assured larger income; people of large 
means ought to invest, because they might so very 
easily become richer. Its enticements were extensively 
grounded on human covetousness, and the form of ap- 
plication for shares was duly added at the end, with the 
secretary's address in full at the “ temporary offices.” 
The list of directors and managing committee was most 
imposing. Ralph Lombard, Esq., M.P., of Castle Lough, 
was not at the head, though everybody knew he was 
really the moving soul of the affair. A peer was at the 
head—nay, two; Lords Wyvern and Gauntlett lent their 
names—I am unprepared to say that they lent anything 
else. Hon. Arthur Gauntlett, who knew nothing on 
earth about ships or commerce, was on the managing 
committee. His name read well, and he duly received 
the summonses to the Board at the Countess of Pwlheli’s 
splendid mansion, where he enjoyed apartments in the 
capacity of her husband. 

But the promoters of the plan were not all lay-figures 
of committec-men. Some there were who really felt in 
earnest to benefit Ireland as well as themselves, and do 
good to the empire at large by that means. The com- 
pany was not of the same class as the Great Wheal Bang 
Mr. Lombard at all events had the largest faith in it; 
and when a spinster lady of limited means subscribed 
most of her money for its shares, casting her all upon 
a throw, he would have no scruple in taking her offer; 
nor when a superannuated clerk made a sudden effort 
to be rich with his small savings, though failure must 
entail all but the workhouse; nor when the widow who 
had consulted him about prior investments, and offered 
to stake further; nor when the shopkeepers of his town 
were ready to pay away all their reserve funds, and dip 
themselves deep for the sake of the new national com- 
pany which their magnate upheld, did he utter any 
warning; but he fanned the flame to the utmost, ev- 
couraged the enthusiasm, headed a great meeting decla- 
ratory of the confidence of the Irish people (being that 
of his own party in the little town of Dunamase); and 
the spirit of covetousness being abroad as well as thal 
of enterprise, and both principles appealed to, the shares 
were rapidly bought up. 

“They'll be at a premium next week,” said Mr. Lom 
bard to himself with satisfaction. He bethought him 
of one or two little manceuvres that could push them 
ahead. It is vulgarly called “rigging the market.’ 
Between his whiffs of the meerschaum (he had begu) 
life without smoking, and taken it up lately as a luxury) 
he wrote some letters to certain private agents m 
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occurred that he had predicted. Men who had abun- 
dance of money grasped at the probability of more by 
trafficking in the shares; men who had little money 
were at least equally eager. The newspapers had lead- 
ing articles extolling the company and the public spirit 
of its projectors. So pertinacious was the praise that 
knowing people hinted it was purchased. But the great 
gullible public swallowed all the laudation, and from 
country parishes came curates’ and doctors’ letters buy- 
ing shares—at the premium; and ladies’ Italian-handed 
notes to brokers buying shares—at the premium; and 
farmers withdrew money frem their cattle-buying, and 
stinted their stock on the pastures, for shares at the 
premium ; and the premium went on swelling gloriously, 
aud the company was freighted with the hopes of 
hundreds of families. 

“ Auri sacra fames” did it all. Mr. Lombard knew 
the principle very well (net agreeing with the epithet), 
and had made money by largely appealing to it as 
existent in the bosoms of other men. 

“And now,” said he, “we will be so strong that 
Government can’t refuse us the subsidy.” For this 
company wanted to carry her Majesty’s mails to Brazil 
and the Azores, and it was fitting that they should be 
well paid for the work. The shareholders chiefly trusted 
in the prowess of their knight-errant, Mr. Lombard. 
When had he been known to fail in an undertaking ? 

And whoever slumbered over the enterprise, he did 
not. He made scores of journeys about it. He took 
no leisure time. Business was the breath of his nos- 
trils: his only pleasure was to work as hard as nature 
could bear. The nineteenth century’s want of leisure 
was upon him in double ratio. I doubt whether Pen 
ever asked him to relax the pressure, and rest. She 
knew no more of his concerns than a total stranger. 
His triumphs were nothing to her, nor were his trials. 
There were few of the latter, as yet; though a part of 
his cleverness was, that whenever he met with an ad- 
verse event he concealed his hurt. He believed fully 
that it is inexpedient to draw public attention to one’s 
weak points or to one’s mishaps, but rather to leave 
an impression of uniform success. 

Meanwhile splendid passenger-steamers were being 
built for the Brazil and Azores line. The shareholders’ 
money was sinking in dockyards and engine-manufac- 
tories. The superannuated clerk’s savings might pay 
for the paddle-wheels and screws of one. An old lady’s 
investment might furnish the cabins. It is well that 
shareholders only seé upon paper how the cash goes, or 
they would “ realize” at any sacrifice. The managers can 
handle other people’s money with such remarkable free- 
dom from all feeling of care or risk that it is quite a 
pleasure to be in their position. But the first half-yearly 
veport of the company had a great deal about responsi- 
hility written in it, which pleased the small shareholders 
mightily—at least as well as they could be pleased 
where everything was outlay and nothing return. 

What Irish port was so well suited for the Brazil and 
Azores line as Mr. Lombard’s own of Dunamase? True 
that the harbour wanted all sorts of artificial helps. 
There was a fine river-mouth, where a navy could ride 
at anchor, but no docks, and few quays. Of course 
fierce contention ensued with other ports for the honour 
of becoming the new commercial emporium. A strong 
party were in favour of a wide bay to the south-west, 
which nothing but sea-gulls and shoals of herrings ever 
visited. Bigness was its triumphant attribute. The 
trifling disqualifications of there being no town, no rail- 
way, no telegraph, were pooh-poohed satisfactorily by 
the landed proprietors who owned the soil on which 
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such should be erected. Mr. Lombard let all parties 
fight out the question among themselves, remarking, 
as in the famed dictum of Sir Roger, that much might 
be said om both sides. He knew the value of mode- 
ration as well as any man: he guessed that he would 
finally be called in as arbitrator, and the theoretical have 
to give way to the practical, as often before in his career, 





THE SHADOW ON THE BLIND, 


Atas! what errers are sometimes committed, 
What blunders are made, what duties omitted, 
What scandals arise, what mischief is wronght, ~ 
Through want of a moment's reflection and thought! 
How many a fair reputation has flown 

Through a stab in the dark from some person unknown ; 
Or some tale spread abroad with assiduous care, 

When the story the strictest inspection would bear ! 
How often rage, malice, and envy are found; 

How often contention and hatred abound 

Where true love should exist, and harmony dwell, 
Through a misunderstanding, alas! who ean tell? 


Mr, Ferdinand Plum was a grocer by trade, 
By attention and tact he a fortune had made; 
No tattler, nor maker of mischief was he, } 
But as henest a man as you'd e’er wish to see. 
Of a chapel, close by, he was deacon, they say, 
And his minister lived just over the way. 


Mr. Plum was retiring to rest one night, : 
He had just undress’d and put out the light, _ 
And pull’d back the blind 
As he peep’d from behind : 
(Tis a custom with many to do so you'll find), 
When, glancing his eye, 
He happen’d to spy 
On the blinds on the opposite side—oh, fie! 
Two shadows; each movement of course he could seo, 
And the people were quarrelling evidently, 
** Well I never,’’ said Plum, as he witness’d the strife, 
** T declare ’tis theyminister beating his wife !’’ 
The minister held a thick stiek in his hand, 
And his wife ran away as he shook the brand, 
Whilst her shrieks and cries were quite shocking to hear, 
And the sounds came across most remarkably clear, 


** Well, things are deceiving, 
But ‘seeing’s believing,’” 
Said Plum to himself, as he turn’d into bed; 
**Now, who would hay thought 
That man would have fought 
And beaten his wife on her shoulders and head 
With a great big stick, 
At least three inches thick ? 
I am sure her shrieks quite fill’d me with dread. 
I’ve a great mind to bring 
he whole of the thing 
Before the church members; but, no, I have read 
A proverb which says ‘ Least said soonest mended.’ ’”” 
And thus Mr, Plum’s mild soliloquy ended. 


But, alas! Mr. Plum’s eldest daughter, Miss Jane, 

Saw the whole of the scene, and could not refrain 

From telling Miss Spot, and Miss Spot told again 
(Though of course in strict confidence) every one 

Whom she happened to know what the parson had dane, 
So the news spread abroad, and soon reach’d the ear 

Of the parson himself, and he traced it, I hear, 

To the author, Miss Jane. Jane could not deny, 

But at the same time she begg’d leave to defy 

The parson to prove she had utter’d a lie, 


A church meeting was called: Mr. Plum made a spetch, 
He said, “‘ Friends, pray listen awhile, I beseech. 

What my daughter has said is most certainly true, 

For I saw the whole scene on the same evening, too; 
But, not wishing to make an unpleasantness rife, 

I did not tell even my daughter or wife. 

But of course as Miss Jane saw the whole of the act, 

I think it but right to attest to the fact.’ 


“Tis remarkably strange!” the parson replied : 

** It is plain Mr. Plum must something have spied ; 
Though the wife-beating story of course is denied : 
And in that I can say I am grossly belied.”” . 
While he ransacks his brain, and ponders, and tries 
To recall any scene that could ever give rise : 
To so monstrous a charge, just then his wife cries, 
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*«T have it, my lova: you remember that night 

When I had such a horrible, terrible fright. 

We both were retiring that evening to rest— 

I was seated, my dear, and but partly undress’*d— 
When a nasty large rat jump’d close to my feet; 

My shrieking was heard, I suppose, in the street ; 

You caught up the poker, and ran round the room, 
And at last knock’d the rat, and so seal’d its doom. 
Our shadows, my love, must have play’d on the blind; 
And this is the mystery solv’d you will find,” 


Mort. 


Don’t believe every tale that is handed about; 
We have all enough faults and real failings, without 
Being burden’d with those of which there’s a doubt. 
If you study this tale, I think, too, you will find 
That a light should be placed in the front, not behind; 
For often strange shadows are seen on the blind, 
8. BR. 8. 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY J. K. LORD, ¥.2.8. 
OYSTELS, 


Wuy are oysters three times the price they were four 
years agoP ‘This is a most important question, and a 
question asked daily by all classes. There must be some- 
thing wrong, a screw loose somewhere, in the matter of 
oyster supply ; for, in spite of all the talk there is about 
oyster culture, the broad fact stares us in the face that, 
day by day, oysters become scarcer and dearer. 

The object of the following notes is to point out, in 
the first place, the cause of scarcity ; inthe second place, to 
state as much as we at present know about the natural 
history of the oyster; and, lastly, to describe the systems 
adopted on the Continent and in our own country for 
the production of these delicate testaceans. 

The wasteful system of over-dredging, “killing the 
goose for its egg,” stands foremost as a cause of scarcity. 
Even in the very middle of summer dredging is con- 
tinually carried on, although in the height of the spatting 
(spawning) season. To destroy a spatting oyster is to 
put an end to more than half a million of progeny. 
The very high price of oysters is the temptation : it pays 
fishermen to dredge, even if only afew dozens are taken; 
and no lawexists, or, if it does, is never enforced, to restrict 
this wholesale destruction of the deep-sea oyster. Visit 
any street vyster-stall, and yon will be told by the bivalve 
purveyors that numbers of oysters are sick and milky. 
This simply means that the mollusks are full of spawn. 
Again, the learned in oysters tell us that the spat has 
failed for three years, and that this failure is due, in 
great measure, to cold and rough weather. Why these 
two causes operate in effecting the destruction of the 
young oyster can be better explained further on. 

In France unfair dredging and other causes alike 
fatal to the reproduction of the oyster had reached such 
a height that remedial measures were absolutely needed, 
or the oyster would have entirely disappeared. The 
French Government very wisely took the matter into 
their hands, and in three years about four thousand 
parks have been established on the foreshores of the Ile 
de Ré, as well as others on the coasts of Normandy, 
Brittany, and St. Brieuc. 

I may as well state, before proceeding further, that 
the native oyster is strictly a cultivated luxury, and, 
reckoned as a special production, will ever command a 
high price in the market. The delicate, plump, thin- 
shelled aristocrat that Messrs. Pim, Lynn, and others 
supply,and purchase wholesale at the rate of seventy shil- 
lings, or more, per bushel, is specifically the same as the 
rough, clumsy, barnacle-covered oyster, all house and no 
inmate, sold at the street-corners, and that fetches whole- 
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sale from eight shillings to twenty shillings per bushel, 
and is then retailed at about three a penny. Cultivation 
does for the oyster just what it does for fruit: the deep- 
sea shell-fish is as far away from a tasty native as a 
wild crab-apple is distant from a Ripston pippin, or a 
hedge-plum from a luscious greengage. 

Artificial “salmon hatching” and “oyster culture” are 
rapidly growing into “household words ;” and, after all, 
there is neither magic nor mystery in the matter. In the 
ease of salmon all that one does is simply that of facili- 
tating the natural process of reproduction ; in the oysters 
affording protection to the baby bivalves, and supplying, 
by ingeniously-constructed arrangements, safety from 
the varied and numerous perils to which they are exposed, 
after being expelled from the shell of the mother and 
sent adrift in the world of waters. 

With a strong net made of hide, called a dredge, towed 
along the bottom by a boat, oysters are scooped up from 
natural beds in the open sea: those that are not required 
for immediate sale are transported to well-known spots, 
favourable to fattening the oyster, and bringing it to the 
highest state of palatable perfection. 

A shell-fish, when transferred to calm water where 
congenial food is in abundance, seems to say to himself, 
“This is really a very jolly place—lots of everything to 
eat, without any stint, and no danger of being tumbled 
about by the waves, or of having my house knocked 
down about my ears by rolling pebbles; so I shall just 
feed, and fatten myself, and let my house take care of 
itself.’ Whereas the deep-sea mollusk increases the thick- 
ness and adds to the strength of its shell, to ensure 
safety, and avoid being smashed, leaving little leisure 
for personal comfort. Thus it is the transplanted oyster 
soon changes into native; the shell becomes thin and 
translucent, the nacre, or pearly lining, assumes a delicate 
bluish white hue, flint-like in texture, and thin as tissue- 
paper; whilst the inmate of the mansion, revelling in 
indolent enjoyment, grows deliciously fat, full-flavoured, 
and all that an oyster ought to be. 

The production and supply of native oysters for the 
London market has, from time immemorial, been in the 
hands of a comparatively small body of persons at Col- 
chester, Whitstable, Milton, Burnham, and a few othei 
places upon the coast. Hitherto it has been practically 
a kind of monopoly ; and it is not much to be wondered 
at that the persons who have had the advantage of it 
should assume a great deal of mystery about the matter, 
and should pretend that it is only in a few favoured 
localities that the native oyster can be cultivated to per- 
fection. I must be pardoned for suggesting that there 
is a great deal of nonsense about this, and that increas- 
ing knowledge of the habits and requirements of the 
oyster will enable those who devote themselves to this 
kind of cultivation to develop its excellent qualities quite 
as successfully as the good people already alluded to 
have done. 

The practice of oyster culture dates from the time of 
the Romans. We read in Pliny’s “ Natural History” 
(lib. 9, cap. 79) that “one Sergius Orata, or Aurata, 
so called from his love for gold-fish, in the time of 
Lucius Crassus, established oyster-beds at Baiw.” A 
lover of all good things, and blessed with a keen, per: 
ceptive palate, the Roman soon discovered that, of all 
the oysters within his reach, those from Lake Lucrinus 
were by far the best. 

‘* At the first bite each oyster’s birthplace knew, 
Whether a Lucrine or Circzean he’d bitten, 


Or one from Rutispinian decks or Britain.” 
—dJuvenal, Sat. iv. 140, 


In course of time,” the historian further tells us) 
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OYSTERS AND OYSTER CULTURE, 


“it was deemed expedient to bring oysters from Brun- 
disium [in Italy], and to give them the much-esteemed 
Lucrine flavour. They were planted to fatten in Lake 
Lucrinus.” We glean further from his able work nearly 
all we at present practically know about fattening 
oysters. It contains so much of value and instruction 
that we quote it in full. - 

Pliny’s “ Natural History” (lib. 32, cap. 21):—* Oysters 
love fresh water, and spots where numerous rivers dis- 
charge themselves into the sea; hence it is that the 
pelagia are of so small size and so few in number. Still, 
however, we do find them breeding among rocks, and in 
places far remote from the contact of fresh water; as in 
the neighbourhood of Grynium and of Myrina, for 
example. 

“Generally speaking, they increase in size with the in- 
crease of the moon, as already stated by us when treat- 
ing of the aquatic animals; but it is at the beginning 
of summer more particularly, and when the rays of 
the sun penetrate the shallow waters, that they are 
swollen with an abundance of milk. This, too, would 
appear to be the reason why they are so small when 
found at sea; the opacity of the water tending to arrest 
their growth, and the moping consequent thereon pro- 
ducing a comparative indisposition for food. 

“Oysters are of various colours: in Spain they are 
red, in Illyricum of a tawny hue, and at Circeii black, 
both in meat and shell. But, in every country, those 
oysters are most highly esteemed that are compact 
without being slimy from their secretions, and are 
remarkable more from their thickness than their 
breadth. 

“ They should never be taken in either muddy or sandy 
spots, but from a firm, hard bottom ; the meat should be 
compressed, and not of a fleshy consistence; and the 
oyster should be free from fringed edges, and iying 
wholly in the cavity of the shell. Persons of experience 
in these matters add another characteristic : a fine purple 
thread, they say, should run round the margin of the 
beard; this being looked upon as a sign of superior 
quality, and obtaining from them the name of ‘ calli- 
blephara.’ 

“Oysters are all the better for travelling and being 
removed to new waters; thus, for example, the oysters 
of Brundisium, it is thought, when fed on the waters of 
Avernus, both retain their own native juices and acquire 
the flavour of those of Lake Lucrinus. ‘Thus much with 
reference to the meat of the oyster. We will now turn 
to the various countries which produce it, so that no 
coast may be deprived of the honours which properly 
belong to it. But, in giving this description, we will 
speak in the language of another, using the words of a 
writer who has evinced more careful discernment in 
treating of this subject than any of the other authors of 
our day. These, then, are the words of Mucianus, in 
reference to the oyster: ‘The oysters of Cyricus are 
larger than those of Lake Lucrinus, fresher than those 
of the British coasts, sweeter than those of Meduilas, 
more tasty than those of Ephesus, more plump than 
those of Lucus, less slimy than those of Coryphas, more 
delicate than those of Istria, and whiter than those of 
Circeii.” For all this, however, it is a fact well ascer- 
tained that there are no oysters fresher or more delicate 
than those of Circeii, last mentioned.” 

In the Middle Ages, both on the Continent and in 
England, oysters were regarded as great luxuries; and 
there seems to be pretty clear evidence to show that, 
When the oyster-eating Romans first landed on British 
vy oyster-eating islanders were there to meet them. 
S we learn from various historians that the Romans 
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were most careful as regarded the taste and flavour of 
their oysters, in like manner the Britons discovered 
certain localities which to this day retain their old 
celebrity for producing a tasty native. We may in- 
stance Milton, Colchester, and Faversham on our own 
coasts, Aberdeen and Pandores in Scotland, Carlingford 
in Ireland. 

One of the most important spots where oysters are 
regularly cultivated by the French is at the Ile de Ré, 
situated in the Bay of Biscay. Over-dredging appears 
to have utterly destroyed its natural beds of oysters, 
and the fisheries becoming valueless were abandoned. 
Many years rolled away, when a stonemason, one 
Hyacinthe Boouf, observed a lot of oysters sticking on to 
some stones which he had used in building a wall that 
was washed by the sea. It occurred to him that, if 
stones or other material were placed in eligible posi- 
tions for the young oysters to cling to, it might be 
turned to profitable account. Accordingly, in 1858, he 
obtained a grant of foreshore from the French Govern- 
ment, at once made a “ park” of twenty yards square, 
and surrounded it with a low wall. This park he care- 
fully stocked. with oysters by July 1858. In April 
1859 he found the stones of the park covered with 
myriads of young oysters. In 1860 he sold out his park 
oysters to the value of £6. This fact may be noted by 
writers who pretend that, under all circumstances, 
oysters require from five to seven years to become mar- 
ketable. After this Hyacinthe Boeuf doubled the size 
of his park. In 1861 he sold oysters to the value of 
£24, and he then increased his park to a superficial 
area of 1200 square yards. In 1862 he sold £40 
worth. 

Other breeders soon followed this successful venture. 

‘The number of parks, or beds, now in existence on 
the shores of this island amounts to 3063, containing, 
according to the estimates of experienced persons, 
100,000,000 of oysters of various ages, valued.at more 
than £50,000. 

“So successful have some of the breeders been, as to 
obtain from £20 to £100 for the brood adhering to some 
dozen rows of stones, laid down at a cost of about £12 
on a space of about thirty yards by twenty, the purchaser 
undertaking the work of detaching the crop.” 

So much for the operations of our Continental brethren. 
“When matters come to the worst they begin to mend,” 
says the adage; and, as far as oysters are concerned, it 
may be fairly assumed that affairs with us are as bad as 
they well can be. Touch a man’s pocket, and he at 
once wakes up and grows energetic: now that oysters 
are likely to be sixpence each, the stream of public 
attention is being turned towards discovering improved 
systems by which oysters can be supplied at a very 
much cheaper rate. Amongst other schemes, a joint- 
stock company has been formed, and a grant of foreshore 
at Herne Bay has been conceded tothem. This company 
are adopting various means to induce the young oyster 
to stick to the cultch (so the material is named that is 
placed in the parks for them to adhere to). But suppose 
they do stick: an oyster requires time, say threc years, 
to obtain a marketable size; and, until that good time 
arrives (which we trust is coming) when a feed of natives 
may be enjoyed at a reasonable price, we must be content 
to either pay a high price, eat “sauce” oysters, or go 
without, 

Mr. F. Buckland, in avery able lecture recently delivered 
at the South Kensington Museum, gave some most in- 
teresting facts relative to the spat of the oyster. The 
young oyster is “ puffed” out into the world of waters. 
The parent, when the young are mature, seems to send 
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them out in clouds of thousands, just as a smoker blows 
out jets of tobacco-smoke. Each parent oyster.contains, 
youghly calculated, about a million young. The young 
spat, as it is technically named, is perfect when ex- 
truded from the mother, the two shells completely 
formed; but it has a curious and most ‘wonderful addi- 
tion to enable it to row itself from place to place. This 
singular apparatus Mr. Buckland describes as a coronet 
of vibratile cilia; or, in other words, a bundle of minute 
hairs that are capable of moving with astounding 
rapidity ; so many oars, in fact, with which the tiny 
creature rises to the surface, moves from side to side, 
and performs all manner of erratic gambols. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Buckland I was enabled to watch 
the young. oysters in the microscope; and a more 
exquisite contrivance, to aid this delicate creature to 
find the requisite. place whereon to pass its future life, 
cannot be conceived than is this: strange appendage 
encircling the mouth (if I may so call it) of the shell. 
This appendage is lost when once the young oyster 
fastens itself to anything. The next process:is that of 
affixing themselves to any material that may suit their 
whims or fancies. The lecturer exhibited pieces of glass 
bottles, bits of broken plates, stakes of wood, and even a 
portion of an old shoe, thickly clustered with young 
oysters. In one case a good-sized fellow was fast to 
the back of a crab; in another a periwinkle was the 
victim. As the lecturer quaintly said, when the oyster 
seized on the periwinkle it had to carry the oyster; but 
as the oyster grew it was doomed (as a punishment) to 
carry its captive. The young invariably attach them- 
selves by, the hinge of the shell, but how<is a matter at 
present unknown; it is more than probable by some 
glutinous secretion specially supplied for the purpose. 
Another curious thing is that they always choose the 
under-surface of the material to which they attach 
themselves, most likely to avoid light, at the same time 
ensuring safety against harm from drifting mud, pebbles, 
and sand. 

To induce the spat to stick all sorts of contrivances 
are resorted to. ‘Tiles of various patterns are used in 
some cases, covered with a cement that can be easily 
detached, so that the young oysters may be taken off 
without injury and planted out to fatten. Bundles of 
sticks (fascines) are also used, and piles driven into the 
ground, so that they can be hauled up and the oysters 
picked off; but, after all, pieces of broken pottery and 
fragments of rock seem most congenial to their tastes. 

To induce these frail beings to fix on to asafe anchorage, 
and to protect them from the countless dangers surround- 
ing them in the spatting season, is the sole secret of oyster 
culture. Asudden fall in the temperature, a breeze of wind 
sufficient to ripple the sea and stir up the mud and sand, 
and away go legions of oysters. A high temperature— 
about 70 degs.—and still water appear the grand requi- 
sites for successful spatting. Mr. Buckland thinks the in- 
fluence of the GulfStream has much to dowith the growth 
of oysters on our own coasts; an interesting subject 
space forbids our more than adverting to. Besides the 
dangers just alluded to, there are enemies in hosts that 
like oysters quite as wellas wedo. Fish eat them whilst 
spat by the thousand; and, after escaping the perils of 
imfancy, there are Dandos of the deep, in the shape of 
star-fish (five-fingers), whelks, crabs, and numerous 
kindred ever ready and willing to devour them. The 
whelk, says Mr. Buckland, is a horrid burglar. He 
finds Sir Oyster quietly enjoying himself, and knocks 
at the door. Noreply. “ Very well,” says the whelk, 
“if you won’t open the door, why, I'll just bore a hole 
through it and make you;” and so he dees. With his 
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rasp-like tongue he works through the hinge end of the 
oyster, forces the shell open, walks in, and eats him. The 
“ five-fingers ” is just as great a cannibal.as the whelk. 
Getting in by another process, he too sucks the poor 
bivalve from out his shell. Uraster rubens and Solastey 
papposa are the two species of star-fish most destructive 
to oyster-beds. A small sponge, the Cliona, also destroys 
incalculable quantities of oysters: it fastens itself to the 
shell, and by some unknown process perforates it in all 
directions. Several species of Annelids (Hermelle) also 
lend their aid as agents of destruction. 

We have a saying common among us that oysters 
should never be eaten unless the letter 7 is in the name 
of the month. That this opinion was held equally 
good in the Middle Ages is proved by the following 


dubious line :— 
** Mensibus erratis vos ostrea manducatis.”” 
**In the rd months you may your oysters eat.” 


But this custom is founded on the. fact that, during 
the four un-7’d months—May, June, July, and August— 
oysters are generally full of spawn and milky. 

. The introduction of the “ iron horse,” versus sails, has 
completely changed the oyster-trade at Billingsgate, 
Before railways were, all the oysters brought to the 
London market came in vessels called smacks. These, 
moored along the pier side by side, constituted the 
once-famous oyster-stveet. Now all the oysters dredged 
from the Mid-channel bed, which lies betwixt Shoreham 
and Havre (free to all fishers), are brought to London by 
different lines of railway. By doing this the dealer 
escapes the heavy dues levied at the market, meetage, 
and other tolls. , 

The oysters obtained from this bank are called 
“ scuttle-mouths,” and go to supply the street trade. 

Ii may be interesting, in conclusion, to briefly state a 
few facts to show how immensely valuable the oyster is 
as a commercial article. 

We find Mr. Alston sent to London in one year, from 
his fishery at Cheyney Rock, near Sheerness, 50,000 
bushels, and paid £800 for meetage only; whereas in 
that same year the whole trade paid no less than £3000. 
The Whitstable trade returns £150,000 annually. ‘The 
street trade alone—putting by the vast sums annually 
paid for the now costly native, consumed at the rate of 
(roughly estimated) 30,000 bushels a season—is enormous. 

“The number of oysters sold by costermongers 
amounts to 124,000,000 a year. These, at four a penny, 
would realize a sum of £129,650 spent yearly in the 
streets alone ” (“ London Labour and London Poor”). 

With the exception of the Mid-channel oysters, most 
of them, as previously stated; are supplied by companies 
who work regular submarine farms. 

Space forbids more than a passing reference to the 
oysters of other parts of the world. America has them 
in great perfection and of giant size. In the hot sew 
of the Tropics the mangrove oysters seem to grow 0 
every branch that dips into the sea. Then there areth 
valuable (so-called) pearl oysters of Ceylon, now neatly 
extinct; those also of Panama, and other pearl fisheries 
and even at Vancouver Island and on the Oregon coast 
Oysters constitute a most important article of food to tht 
Indians. From the Channel Islands also oysters a 
plentifully obtained. 

There is no good reason why oysters should not 
cheap enough to become an article of food rather thi 
one of luxury. The sea can be exhausted, vast as # 
resources are, just as easily as the land. Stop all unfit 
dredging, protect the oyster whilst spawning, allow tis 
oe restoration, and we shall have oysters plentiful enoug! 

or all, 
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